"We cannot win the battle for men's minds with machina 
guns and mortars," Senator Hubert H. Humphrey told 
delegates to the National Conference on Christian 
Education last month. "We can win it basically," he 
said, “only with superior ideas." He pointed out 
that America armed the Iraqi army, "but we had 
forgotten about the thoughts in the minds" of Iraqi 
soldiers. "Within a few brief hours," he said, "the 
arms which we had given to help defend the Iraq monarck 
had been used to overthrow that government.” 

Urging his listeners to help create "guided missile: 
of peace to the hearts of mankind," the Congregationeé 
Christian legislator from Minnesota said, "The moon i 
250,000 miles away, and we'd like to reach it witha 
missile, but we'd like even more to reach the hearts c 
peoples in Latin America, in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
Hast, and in Hurope, itself." 
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at Purdue conference . . 


Teens interview 


Martin Luther King 


rR. Martin LuTHER Kine is a Negro minis- 

ter from Montgomery, Ala., who has won 

the respect of U. S. citizens in every sec- 

tion of the nation. He first won national ac- 
claim for his leadership in the non-violent bus 
boycott in Montgomery. Last month he led the 
morning worship services at the National Con- 
ference on Christian Education at Purdue Uni- 
versity—certainly a highlight of the four-day 
meeting attended by 3000 delegates of the 
United Church of Christ. One evening during 
the conference, a selected group of teen-age 
delegates held a press conference with Dr. King. 
Young people from every area of the country 
threw questions at him. The following are ex- 
cerpts from this teen press conference with Dr. 


King. 


guEstIon: Do you think that if the white 


teenagers in the South rebelled against segrega- 
tion they would have much. influence? 

pR. KING: I think so. I think to a great extent 
we will have to depend on the young people of 
this generation to solve the problem. What we 
are facing now is that many young people are 
sympathetic to integration, but because of their 
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Solution to segregation much dependent on teen 


parents they aren’t vocal and don’t 
organize to do the big job. But I 
think there is a time when the white 
as well as the Negro young people 
will stand up and take a definite, pos- 
itive attitude. It will be a great step 
forward and many will be able to 
educate or re-educate their parents. 

QuEsTION: What is your opinion in 
regard to those who say that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s sending federal 
troops into Little Rock caused Gov. 
Faubus to win re-election by such an 
overwhelming majority? 

DR. KING: I have no doubt that the 
presence of federal troops in Little 
Rock had something to do with the 
overwhelming re-election of Gov. 
Faubus. Certainly the presence of 
federal troops reminded persons in 
Little Rock of the Civil War. This 
has been something in the mind of 
the South for many years and there 
is still this conscious and unconscious 
bitterness. 

It is unfortunate that federal troops 
had to be sent into Little Rock. But 
I think it is even more unfortunate 
that the governor at Little Rock left 
the President of the United States 
with no other alternative. 

I believe that this is only a tem- 
porary setback, if it is a setback. The 
line that moves toward progress is 
never a straight line. It has its curves. 
But it moves on, This reaction we get 
in Little Rock now is something of a 
temporary reaction that will ulti- 
mately have to give way to common 
justice, if the executive branch of the 
federal government continues a posi- 
tive and firm attitude. 

QuEsTION: Does the Negro really 


want interracial mixing, such as i 
schools and churches? 

DR. KING: My impression is that th 
vast majority of Negroes in Americ 
are desirous of integration. Now the 
does not mean it is 100 per cent, bi 
I think you have a vast majority. 

There is a small number of Ne 
groes who have become so cond’ 
tioned to the system of segregatia 
that they don’t necessarily want 1 
change. 

Then there is a group of Negroi 
who really want integration but w! 
find themselves in vulnerable pos 
tions so that they will never say 
for fear they will lose their position 
—such as school teachers. But tt 
vast majority of Negroes feel that sep 
arate facilities are inherently unequ 
and they are desirous of integratio: 

QuEstion: What are the opiniod 
of young people who go to schools 
the South—both white and Negro?’ 

pR. KING: The Negro young peop} 
are much more convinced that int 
gration should be a reality than mail 
of the older Negroes, so that I belie: 
that the young people in the Neg 
community almost 100 per cent th 
lieve in integration. 

Young people in the white comm 
nity would probably fit into differe 
categories. Some young people ha 
been informed by their parents aa 
probably they believe with their paf 
ents that segregation is both lega}| 
and religiously sound. But I thii 
this is a small group. I would ime} 
ine that the vast majority of you 
people in the white South are wi! 
ing to listen and are at least opel 
minded enough to be called modi} 


| George Conklin 


‘ates—maybe they aren’t liberals, but 
(they are open-minded enough to be- 
lieve that changes are taking place 
‘and they must adjust to the changes. 
»Maybe the older people resist change, 
ibut I think young people believe 
‘there is this social change and they 
‘must adjust to it. 

QUESTION: Some people say real 
‘irouble is brewing beneath everything 
else. Could this lead to a big out- 
break—-like another Civil War? 

DR. KING: Let me say first that I 
‘cannot conceive of a period of transi- 
‘tion in any time without some ten- 
:sion. I believe the tension can be less 
‘than we have now, and probably it is 
‘going to be greater as time goes on 
for the next two or three years. But 
‘I think this is a necessary phase of 
| transition and it does not mean retro- 
gression. It means progression, for the 
‘fact that we have resistance means 
i that the persons resisting believe that 


The teen press conference 
with Dr. King was held on 
the stage of a small hall at 
Purdue University. Everett 
Parker was moderator. 


the present system is doomed to even- 
tual failure. 

I think you also have to remember 
that privileged groups never give up 
their privileges without struggle and 
resistance. I believe this is a neces- 
sary period of transition. We are 
moving from a period of segregation 
to a period of desegregation. The pe- 
riod we feel now is the inevitable re- 
sistance you get in any period of 
social disturbance. I don’t believe this 
transition will grow to a period of a 
civil war, but I do feel we will have 
some tense moments. Much depends 
on how determined are the forces of 
good will. 

question: What are your views on 
the subject of inter-racial marriages? 
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Some strive to nullify Supreme Court decision 


pR. KING: I don’t think this is a 
basic issue in the whole move toward 
integration. First, I don’t think this 
is the primary thing that the Negro 
wants. In any study of what the 
Negroes are desirous of in America, 
you will find intermarriage on the 
bottom of the list. I think the Negro 
is more concerned about being the 
white man’s brother than his brother- 
in-law. The Christian religion has 
to take this attitude in the final anal- 
ysis: Races do not intermarry, indi- 
viduals intermarry. 

The whole question of intermar- 
riage in this area of civil rights and 
integration tends to distort the issue 
and bring into the picture a real emo- 
tional feeling that should not be 
there. Where there is integration, 
there have not been too many inter- 
racial marriages. 

Races don’t intermarry. This is a 
freedom we must leave to the indi- 
vidual. We must realize that either 
party to the marriage contract has 
the right and privilege of saying 
Savoy 

QUESTION: In my home town in 
Wisconsin, we have very few prob- 
lems. Yet as a Christian I want to do 
something about integration in this 
country. What can I do? 

DR. KING: There are several things. 
First, the struggle ahead for integra- 
tion will be a difficult one and it is 
going to cost a lot of money. Organ- 
izations in the South and all over 
the nation are working to make inte- 
gration a reality. They need to be 
supported. It will take a lot of money 
to do it. 

There is also the political aspect— 


that is, molding the proper attitude 
in the community. This includes get: 
ting the congressmen and senator 
to vote right on the basic issues « 
civil rights. This can be done ti 
communities where you do not haw 
so many Negroes. Civil rights legis 
lation and bills have not been dé 
feated only by the Southern Dixie 
crats, but by right-wing Northernery 

Legislation cannot change one’s at 
titudes but it can control the expres 
sion of certain bad internal attitude: 

Finally, every individual mua 
make it a serious part of his Chris 
tian responsibility to refute hroth 
channels of religious educatio 
through the church, and throes 
other community groups, the hal! 
truths that are spread about Negroe 
and minority groups in general. 

I think that in every section « 
America people have misconception 
about Negroes and if tensions ai 
more tense, more emphasis is unfo? 
tunately given to these half-truth 
Consequently, we need people wi! 
are dedicated enough to answer thez 
half-truths that Negroes are inhe: 
ently lazy, inherently bad, behind i 
their academic standards and in the 
health standards. These are thin) 
that I think Christians must stuc 
enough to refute and explain that 
the system is behind in any of the: 
instances, it is because of the syste: 
itself. These things are environmer 
tal, but not racial. 

question: What is the effect of 09 
integration problems overseas? 

DR. KING: I have no doubt th: 
these problems hurt our prestige 
international relationships treme: 


dously. The communists, as we well 
know, have capitalized on the issue 


4 and they like to do it, naturally. 


Even if the communists did not act, 
this race problem would still be one 
of our most vulnerable points, and 
it hinders us from speaking to the 


_ world on basic issues. Until we solve 


this problem of race here in the 
United States, we will not speak to 


the conscience of the world. If we 


fail to solve it, we will become a 
second-rate nation in the world. 

QUESTION: Do you feel that inte- 
gration is being pushed too much in 
the South? 

DR. KING: I don’t think we can 
afford to slow up, if that means what 
it means in the South. If gradualism 


After the press 

conference, youth 
delegates crowded 
around Dr. King 


and answers. 


George Conklin 


is sort of a do-nothing-ism, as it often 
means in the South, it results in 
stand-still-ism. This is what you face 
in the hard-core South—a community 
saying “we will never.” It is never 
true gradualism, because gradualism 
means moving. You can’t slow up 
when you have never started. I can’t 
see how the process of integration in 
Alabama could be slowed up because 
it hasn’t started. 

This is what we face—the leaders 
say we will never do it. That arouses 
the fears of the masses and makes 
for a lot of violence that probably 
would not exist. So I don’t feel we 
can afford to slow up in this process. 
I think we have to continue to move. 

QUESTION: Can you tell us what is 
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for more questions 
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, . ; 
About inter-racial marriage: “The Negro wants t 


the feeling of the people of the Chris- 
tian church in the South? Is most of 
the trouble caused by those outside 
the church? 

pr. KING: I don’t feel that most of 
the trouble is caused by people out- 
side the church. It is unfortunately 
true that the Christian church is 
probably the strongest supporter of 
segregation that you would find in 
the South. That is unfortunate. 

You have church people who de- 
fend segregation on the basis of the 
Bible. You have church people who 
argue on cultural and _ sociological 
bases, and this has convinced a lot of 
persons in the South. 

Some people are fighting integra- 
tion in the South and are trying to 
delay it as long as possible. In fact, 
I feel that there are those who are 
trying to nullify the Supreme Court’s 
decision. They feel if they can mold 
enough public opinion, they will be 
able to do what anti-prohibitionists 
were able to do years ago when they 
swayed public opinion to the extent 
that prohibition was repealed. 

These segregationists are spending 
millions of dollars spreading litera- 
ture all over this nation, and many 
people in the North have been con- 
vinced. You can’t find a national 
periodical that is not sort of leaning 
over to the opinion of the public. 
This is the aim of some of the white 
South, to mold enough opinion to re- 


verse and nullify the Supreme Court’s 


position. 
This feeling is existing certainly in 
the Christian church and_ being 


_ goaded on by people who are in 
church Sunday after Sunday, because 
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| 
Southerners in most instances an 
much more churchy —I do not sa 
they are more religious—than perso 
in other sections of the country. 5 
some of it would certainly have to 
going on by persons in the church. 
QUESTION: How have your actic 
in Montgomery affected your famiit 
DR. KING: The first way is that 3 
wife does not see her husband 
much as she should; my son an 
daughter don’t see their father ¢! 
much as they should. That is or 
way. But there is more to the mep 
serious side. Naturally we have gor 
through a great deal of hardships i 
the struggle. We went through 
great many tense moments in ti 
boycott when our home was bombe 
And we still get threats as we di 
before. But we have lived with it ar 
have gone through it with a fait 
that we are devoting ourselves to. 
cause that is greater than our phys’ 
cal life. And in this struggle we a 
not alone, but God is with us be 
cause we are trying to be with hii 
and his purpose. The struggle ff 
integration is more than a secul] 
struggle, but it is a struggle to ma? 
this world what God wants it to } 
God wants men to live together 
brothers and respect the dignity of ¢! 
human personality. I feel in strw 
gling with this I am struggling f! 
what God wants me to do, even if! 
means physical death. And if phyy 
cal death is a means to accomplis: 
ing God’s will, then it is no wor! 
than the psychological death ni 
family and others will know und 
the present segregated system. 
QUESTION: Do you think it is fé 
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to Southern people that they should 
be told how to live by colored people 
of the North and by Northern inte- 
grationists? 

DR. KiNG: I think of two things. We 
live in the United States. That means 
that nobody is an outsider. We are 
tied together in this nation, and be- 
cause of that what happens in New 
York concerns me even though I live 
in Alabama. And what happens in 
Alabama concerns those who live in 
New York. 

The other thing is that when some- 
thing happens in Little Rock and 
people in Africa and Asia talk about 


-it, they aren’t talking about Little 


Rock as an isolated place. They 
blame the whole United States of 
America. Individual people all over 
the United States have a right to be 
concerned. They have a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

And it is not just the Negroes in 
the North who speak out against the 
system. When 50,000 people refuse 


toward others. 


Conklin.) 


tite man’s brother, not his brother-in-law” 


to ride buses in Montgomery for 381 
days, I think that this is evidence 
that people in the South themselves 
are saying that this system is wrong 
and that we will not continue to live 
with it. 

QUESTION: How is this tension 
about integration brought about? 

Dr. Kine: I think some of the ten- 
sion results because the forces of good 
will have never been mobilized be- 
hind integration in this nation. We 
have failed in many instances be- 
cause we have never been mobilized 
behind integration. This applies to 
the President of the United States on 
down. I don’t think we have devoted 
ourselves to the Christian brother- 
hood as we should. What we face in 
the South now is that the persons 
opposing integration have mobilized 
and the people supporting integra- 
tion have failed to act—not only is 
there the noise of the bad forces, but 
the appalling silence of the good peo- 
ple. VVV 


No young person can escape the problem of prejudice. No 
matter where you live, there are those who hold ill feelings 
As a native in this land of the free, you 
carry a moral responsibility whenever the freedom of any 
citizen is threatened. As a Christian, you carry an even 
greater load, for all men are your brothers. Everywhere the 
world needs understanding, truth, and love. You can help 
right in your own home town. 
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“How do you pick a good movie?” 


ELEVISION is giving Hollywood rough competition these days. In fac: 
ip critics tell us that, if it weren’t for the teenagers who are packing U. & 
movie theaters, Hollywood would be financially on the way out. Just wh 
attracts you teens to the box office in such large numbers today? What ar 
you looking for when you go to a movie? Do you accept anything that come 
along, or are you carefully critical and particular? Do the advertisements aa 
big-name stars make you want to go to the movies? Do you have any stan 
ards by which you select the movies you attend? We asked various youth c 
both constituencies of the United Church of Christ: “How do you pick 
good movie?” Here are their answers. 


Peggy McKee of East Brady, Pa., writes: 

I select a good movie by the publicity it receives. Usuaiil 
good movies have very good publicity. Good movies have fi 
actors and actresses. You can usually tell if you have neve 
heard of the actor or actress that the movie will be a flop any 
if the movie has well-known players it will usually be a sel 
out. The best way I have found is to read articles that av 
thorities have grouped according to age. 


Gordon Gill, Sacramento, Calif., says: | 
I pick a good movie by first looking in the newspaper fc 
one I would like to see. If I have any doubt about the qualit 
of that movie, I consult the movie reviews in the currer 
magazines. I think the best way to choose a good movie 1 
see, whether on a date or not, is to make sure that it is tk 
kind that a boy would take a girl to see on a date. This 
the rule I always follow, and I think all teenagers should. 


From Betsy Cole of Hammond, Ind.: 

I try to refer to a review which may help me. Often I ca 
tell what kind of a movie it is just by the title and the new 
paper advertisements. I avoid movies that have poor rating 
I enjoy a good musical or life story and like a good myster 
story every once in a while. Attending worthwhile movi 
helps to enrich life. 


Barbara Westen of Washington, Ia., writes: 

There are a number of things I consider when picking a 
good movie. First, I try to recall whether or not I have heard 
any good publicity about the movie. Also I go somewhat by 
the pictures in the newspaper and on display at the theater. 
I like a movie with a good story and thought behind it. I 
also like something that is more than entertainment, but 
rather gives one something to think about. 


From Ronald Gerber of North Canton, O.: 

A good movie, to me, is one which has interest and enter- 
tainment in it. It must, of course, appeal to my interests and 
likes. If I become completely interested and absorbed in the 
theme of the picture, I consider it good. I have no particular 
type of movie that I label as “good.” But there are many 
which would fall under that heading. 


Karen Zimmerman of Wooster, O., says: 

There are many ways in which people select good movies. 
I look for advertisements in magazines and check the names 
of the actors and actresses in the movie. Usually the choice 
of characters chosen for the movie tells you how good the 
movie is expected to be. A movie that is advertised a lot is 
more apt to be a success than one that isn’t. 


Lee Becker of Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 

It seems to me that the situation would determine what I 
think a good movie is. If a date is to be included in the 
plans, her tastes would have to be considered. Otherwise, I 
usually enjoy a movie that complements my mood. For in- 
stance, if I was feeling happy that night a comedy might suit 
the requirements. 


Jeannine Fabetti of Rockville, IIl., says: 

First it depends on what kind of movie-mood [Im in, 
whether it be drama, comedy, musical, or mystery. Then I 
look to see who are the leading stars—everyone has _ his 
favorites. If the title of the picture is interesting enough and 
if I’ve heard a lot about it, that’s the one I attend. But one 
can never tell if a movie is good or not until he has seen it. 


Youth at Purdue 


IvE hundred teen-age delegates were among the 3000 delegates attend 
ing the United Church of Christ’s National Conference on. Christian 
Education, held on the campus of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

August 19-22. Included in the activities geared especially for teens were 
morning study groups, afternoon youth assemblies, evening parlor pow 
wows, and an opening “Blast” on the first night, and a closing party on 
the final night. The young people joined the older delegates and friend! 
in the evening programs in the large Music Hall. In addition, there were 
colorful and helpful exhibits, audio-visual previews, the popular Bishop) 
Players (twice each afternoon to accommodate the overflow crowds), tha 
fascinating book sales section just off campus, and afternoon recreation 
periods. No delegate could say, “There’s nothing to do!” The big problem 
was deciding what to do and when. | 


All photos by 
George Conklin 


Youth delegates | 
from the Kans 
City area stand 
beside their 
chartered bus. 


The ballroom floor became a place to work out a 
by‘brain game” at the opening “Blast” on the first 
night of the conference. 


Among those 
planning the 
afternoon youth 
sessions were 
officers of the 
new joint YF- 
PF youth 
cabinet. 
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Evening sessions were for all 


qe church’s teachers are largely responsible for the current trend towarc 
church union, delegates to the “Purdue” conference were told on ths 
opening night by Dr. Fred Hoskins, co-president of the United Church 9: 
Christ. The cooperative church movement, “which bears much fruit,” waa 
“seeded” in the early Sunday school organizations, youth groups, and othe 
educational programs of the church. Speaking on “One Lord,” Dr. Hoskim 
was followed by Dr. John R. C. Haas, first vice president of the Evangelica: 
and Reformed Church, who spoke on the other half of the conference thema 
—‘One Mission.” Addressing the delegates on the second night were Mrs: 
Helen Baker, editor of The Church Woman, and Dr. Truman Douglass 
Congregational Christian executive. The third night featured two religiou 
plays by Charles Williams, “House by the Stable” and “Grab and Grace... 
On the closing program, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota spok« 
to the assembled delegates by a specially-arranged, two-way radio-telephona 
from the Capitol in Washington, D. C., where the Senate was still in 
extended session. VvVY 


At an autograph 
party, Henry Tani 
pens a message for 
Frances Luginbill 
from Nebraska 
who has just 
bought his new 


book. 


Each night most of the 3000 delegates, plus visitors, attended evening 


programs in the mammoth Music Hall at Purdue. Conference theme 
and symbol were vividly portrayed behind speakers on the first 
two evenings. 


An evening with 
the arts featured 
two religious plays 
performed by 
professional 
dramatists. 


ee alt till you see Gwen and 
\\) Andy’s apartment and their 


darling little baby girl. 
You'll be convinced then,” Lois Holt 
said, hurrying to keep up with Bob 
Gerard’s six-foot strides. “And would 
you mind not walking so fast? It’s 
too hot tonight to go racing down the 
street.” 

Obligingly Bob slowed down. 
“Sorry, shortie. I was mentally sort- 
ing out my problems from my wor- 
ries. Did [ get ahead of you?” 

“You've been two steps ahead of 
me ever since we left my house,” Lois 
said. She reached up to retie the 
blue ribbon in her blond hair. “If 
we keep up this pace, I’ll arrive look- 
ing like a witch on a broomstick.” 
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“You'd be the prettiest witch the 
ever came along,” Bob said fondly. 

“T don’t know why you have to & 
so much worrying,’ Lois chidee 
“We can solve our problems.” 

Bob reached down and took he 
left hand which bore a diamond rir 


-on the third finger. “Sometimes whe: 


I'm alone,” he said gravely, “I thir 
were both crazy even to conside 
getting married until you get out « 
high school. Then when I’m witt 
you, I can’t think of one good reaso 
why we shouldn’t.” 

“That’s why I wanted you to g 
over to Gwen and Andy’s with m 
tonight,” Lois said seriously. “Gwe: 
didn’t bother to finish high schoo 


after she got married. You don’ 


“Why finish high school?” Lois thought. 
Getting married seemed the right and 


romantic thing to do. 


A short story by Helene Whittaker 


need a diploma to be a housewife. 


| That’s what I want for a career, to 
) be Mrs. Robert Gerard, housewife.” 


“T still want to go to college this 


| fall, Lois,’ Bob reminded her. 


“Of course you do and I want to 


| go with you. We'll find a little place 
} to live and [ll cook and darn your 
} socks and keep up your morale.” 


“Td have to work nights to support 


i us both,’ Bob said. “It would be a 
lonely life for you.” 


“But I'd have our little apartment 


| to fix up. I think it would be loads 
omrun.,. 


Bob patted her on the head. “You 
make it sound so easy. You're a bit 


_ on the impractical side, but I suppose 
. if you were the practical type, I never 


would have given you a second look.” 

Lois frowned. When Bob talked 
like this, it was most annoying. 
Everytime she tried to picture how 
romantic it would be to get married, 
he came up with this practical talk. 

“Gwen and Andy Conrad have 
been married 15 months now,” she 
said. “Remember we went to their 
first anniversary party? They were 
so happy,” she said softly. “Expecting 
the baby any time and celebrating 
their first year of marriage. They 
don’t let practical things scare them. 
They go ahead and have fun.” 

“You don’t have to get mad,” Bob 
said. “I’m willing to keep an open 
mind on the subject. Isn’t this the 
house they live in?” 
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it’s so romantic! 


“Yes, this is it. We have to go 
around the back and up to the third 
floor.’ She smiled at Bob. It was 
impossible to stay mad at him long. 

They climbed the winding back 
stairs, threading their way past mops, 
brooms, and garbage cans. Finally 
they arrived at the top and stood on 
Gwen’s tiny porch with its flower 
boxes full of red geraniums. The 
door was painted red to match the 
flowers. Lois pointed to the tiny 
brass plate on it which read “Gwen 
and Andy Conrad live here.” 

“Isn’t it cute, Bob? They got it 
for a wedding present.” 

She knocked and waited. After a 
long time Gwen came to the door. 
She was wearing a cotton housecoat 
and her eyes were puffy with sleep. 

“Bob and I came over to call on 
you two lovebirds and show you my 
ring.” 

“Oh,” Gwen said, rubbing her 
eyes. “I heard you two were engaged. 
Excuse me for being so dopey. I fell 
asleep on the couch after I put the 
baby to bed.” 

“We're sorry we woke you up,” 
Lois said. 

“That’s all right,” Gwen answered. 
She reached behind the door and 
pulled out three folding chairs. “Let’s 
sit on the porch. It’s like an oven 
in the house.” 

Bob put out the chairs and they all 
sat down. 

Gwen yawned. “I didn’t get much 
sleep last night. The baby is so fret- 
ful in this hot weather.” 

“How old is she now?” Lois asked. 

“Two months yesterday,’ Gwen 
said. 
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“TJ saw her in the nursery at th 
hospital, you know,” Lois told he 
“She was the cutest one there.” 

“She’s cute all right,’ Gwen agreee 
“but I never realized that a batt 
could be so much work. I haven 
gotten all my strength back yet an: 
I never seem to get caught up.” 

She sat back limply in her chai: 

“Where’s Andy?” Bob asked. “ 
he sleeping too?” 

“No. Thursday night is his nig 
out with the boys. He insists on itt 

Bob smiled. “I hope you insist o 
a night out too?” | 

“I can go out on Wednesdays iff 
want to,’ Gwen said. “I’m so tire 
at the end of the day that I usual] 
end up staying home. I can’t thin 
of any place I really want to go.” — 
“Why don’t you come over an 
see some of us girls?” Lois aske: 
“We could have a real girl-to-gi 
gabfest.” | 

Gwen stared at her wearily. — 
could just see myself getting és 
dressed and dragging over to hear yc 
kids talk about dates and clothes. I 
feel like a visitor from outer space 

Lois giggled. “How you’ve change 
They used to be your favorite topi 
of conversation.” 

“That was last year,’ Gwen sai 
She lifted a pale hand to smoo 
back her hair. Gwen used to ha 
such pretty hair, Lois thought. Ne 
it looked a bit strawish and unkem) 

“I must look a sight,” Gwen sai 
catching her glance. “Come on 
the bedroom while I freshen up, w 
you, Lois? We'll only be a mint 
Bob. Ill see if there’s any soda . 
ice too.” 

Lois followed Gwen through t 
living room and kitchen of the } 
little attic apartment. She didn’t ; 


‘member that the place was so small. 
¥ With all the baby paraphernalia scat- 
tered around it was hard to get 
through. The bedroom was crowded 
{too with the crib in the corner. 
“Isn’t she darling?” Lois crooned, 
& bending over the baby. “She’s a real 
little doll.” 
“Don’t dare wake her up,’ Gwen 
' whispered. “She'll cry for hours.” 
| Lois perched on the edge of the bed 
it while Gwen brushed her hair and 
it powdered her nose. 
| “I hope you two are planning a 
| long engagement,” she said. 
‘} “We can’t decided what to do,” 
Lois said. “Bob wants to wait but I’d 
like to get married right away. You 
did and it turned out all right for 
‘| you.” 
“Did it?’ Gwen asked soberly. 
) “Sometimes I wonder. When I’m 


(washing diapers or ironing shirts, I 
| almost wish I could be back at good 
‘old North High with the rest of you. 
} Even in algebra class,” she added 


bitterly. “And you know how I hated 
algebra.” 

“Gwen, you aren’t sorry you mar- 
ried Andy?” demanded Lois. 

“No, of course not. And I love the 
baby.” She ran her lipstick over her 
mouth with one quick motion. “Only 
this apartment drives me crazy. I 
never get out of it. I should go some- 
where on Wednesday nights. It 
would do me good to see some dif- 
ferent faces and think some new 
thoughts.” 

Lois felt crushed. “I never sus- 
pected you felt this way.” 

“Don’t mind me Lois. I’m just 
tired and it’s so hot. I really didn’t 
mean it. Let’s go out in the kitchen 
and see if there’s any soda left.” 

“Is Andy as discouraged as you 
are?” Lois asked, following her out 
into the pocket-sized kitchen. 

“That Andy,” Gwen said. “He’s 
impossible. Always hanging around 
the malt shop with his pals. He 
thinks he’s still a high school kid.” 
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it’s so romantic! 


Gwen stood still in the center of the 
room. The overhead light accented 
the tired lines around her eyes. “You 
know, Lois, I never thought of it 
until this minute, but-Andy is a kid 
and so am I. That’s our trouble. 
We're two kids playing house. Only 
now the game isn’t fun any more.” 

“But it was so romantic the way 
you two eloped,” Lois said, trying to 
fight off the chill that was spreading 
around her heart. 

“That part was romantic all right,” 
Gwen admitted. “And it was fun the 
first year. Now it seems like a record 
we've played over and over. Mostly 
I just work hard and try to catch 
some sleep when J can.” She opened 
the old refrigerator and took out three 
bottles of soda. She had to slam the 
door twice before it would stay shut. 

“That old wreck,” she said. “We 
bought it second hand. I don’t think 
it’s going to hold together long.” 

Lois and Bob sat on the porch 
with Gwen for an hour. Bob tried 
manfully to keep the conversation 
going but Gwen kept yawning and 
Lois was lost in thought. 

Finally Bob said, “Shall we get 
going, Lois? I have to be up early.” 

They said goodbye and _ started 
down the steps. Gwen waved list- 
lessly over the railing. 

“Has she ever changed,” Bob said 
when they were out on the street 
again. “She used to be pretty.” 

“It’s horrible, just horrible,” Lois 
said, bursting into tears. “I don’t 
want anything like that to happen 
to us. You're right. We shouldn’t 
get married. Not ever.” 

“Wait a minute. What did you 
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two girls talk about when you we; 
inside?” 

Lois poured out the whole sad sto: 
as they walked down the street. “f 
you see,” she ended, “it didn’t wo: 
out for them. Marriage must — 
awful if it’s like an old phonogray 
record.” | 

“But it doesn’t have to be like tisa 
honey,” Bob said. “I know lots 
people who seem to be enjoying li 
even after 20 or 30 years of playisi 
the same old record.” 

“I wonder how they stand it.” 

“Gwen hit the nail on the he! 
when she said that she and An 
were kids. We’re kids too, and me 
riage is for grownups. We've got | 
do a little living before we’re rea 
to settle down and make a home.” 

“Do you want your ring back 
Lois asked tearfully. 

“Of course not,’ Bob repli 
“Youre the only girl for me.” 

“Then what are we going to de/ 

“You are going to finish hil 
school and I’m going to start colle 
In a year or so, if you still want: 
get married, maybe we can find 
job for you near the campus and 
can work while I finish college.” 

“You always make things come ¢} 
right,” Lois said with a happy sid 
“I should’ve listened to you in j| 
first place. Maybe in a year oo) 
more practical too.” 

“Don’t get too practical,” Bob ss 
with a smile. “I like you the w 
you are. Just get the diploma so y' 
can support me the way Id like to 
supported. There’s one problem | 
ought to settle tonight though.” 

“What’s that?” asked Lois. 

A broad grin spread over Bc 
face. “What color shall we paint :| 
front door?” vvy 


on headlines and sidelines . . 


For action movies— 
Middle-easterns 
replace Westerns 


— ee ee 


moving picture is exciting 

fare. However, this summer 
the Western has turned out to be a 
poor second in terms of excitement, 
for overshadowing it is the Middle 
Eastern moving picture which has 
‘given a case of jitters to the whole 
world. 
_ From the beginning of time, the 
picture of the Near East (or Middle 
East) has been a changing one, for 
it has been at the crossroads of com- 
‘merce and political turmoil. But the 
past few months have seen the accel- 
erator pushed down to the floor. 

At the heart of the tensions are 
many native problems. The Arab 
nations want desperately a higher 
standard of living. They need tech- 
nical and financial help in building 
dams and irrigation projects, and 
desire greater participation in oil 
profits. Caught in the tidal wave of 
nationalism flooding the world, and 
finding themselves next to the bor- 


‘yy MANY teenagers, a Western 


Mr. Braun is a campus minister at Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. This is his last 
in a series of stimulating news comment columns. 


By Theodore A. Braun 


ders of one giant, the U.S.S.R., they 
would like to escape the domination 
of the other giants—the U. S. and 
Britain—and become neutrals. They 
need help in combatting illiteracy, 
disease, and hunger. 

So far, our country has been a 
part of their problems rather than 
an aid to solutions. We have tried 
to meet an economic problem in a 
military way. We bolstered Leb- 
anon’s pro-West government because 
of the access it gave us to oil, even 
though that government had no pop- 
ular support. We have supported 
dictators like King Saud, because of 
their subservience to us. And many 
of these decisions have been car- 
ried out by our leaders without our 
representation — without consulting 
Congress, our allies, or the United 
Nations. 

Because our nation’s youth will be 
personally involved in the tensions 
of the next decade, it is important 
to know what the basic issues are 
and to read between the headlines. 
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Wide World Photo 


SMITH, FOR $75,000”’ 

proudly headlined the July 
2 edition of the Frederick, Md., 
News-Post. 

And for 18-year-cld Dick Smith 
of Walkersville, Md., every boy’s 
dream of some day becoming a big- 
league pitcher was very close to be- 
coming a reality. For if Dick con- 
tinues to extend his remarkable 
pitching record begun in high 
school, he is almost a cinch to join 
the regular pitching rotation of the 
Philadelphia ball club within the 
next few years. He is finishing the 
season with Johnson City, Tenn., a 
Phillies farm club. 

The newspaper article went on to 
say that in addition to the $75,000 
offered Dick as a bonus—the most 


ee P HILS GET MARYLAND STAR, 
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Bonus spurs 
Dick Smith 


toward goal 


in baseball 


money ever paid a Maryland ba: 
ball prospect—he was also giver 
scholarship to the college of | 
choice. He and the Phillies work 
out an arrangement whereby D?) 
will attend the University of Ma: 
land for six months and play ba: 
ball for six months. 

“We considered a lot of thir 
before signing with the Phils orgs 
ization,” Dick said, “including ¢ 
home state interest in the Orio) 
The Phils emphasized how mu 
they need left-handed pitching 
the future and Mr. Carpenter, 
Phil’s owner, was especially nice.’ 

Dick, who graduated at the he 
of his class from Walkersville Hi 
in June, compiled a fine pitch 
record. In 49 innings he permit! 


enly 10 hits, 10 bases on balls « 


‘two earned runs while striking out 
123. He won 8 and lost none and 
topped off his season with a no-hit, 
‘no-run game. The team went on to 
‘win the county championship. 

| Dick’s interest in sports — espe- 
icially baseball—is only natural con- 
isidering that his father, Harry O. 
‘Smith, principal of Libertytown 
‘High School, has played in the Fred- 
jerick area on several amateur teams 
jas a pitcher and catcher. Dick’s 15- 
year-old brother, Ron, was the 
icatcher on the undefeated champion- 
lship team this past season. In addi- 
|tion to playing baseball Dick was a 
imember of the soccer team which 
won the county championship three 
years and was a guard on the three- 
lyear county championship basket- 
jball team. His senior year he was 
\picked by the coaches for the all- 
F, county team. 


| All the members of the Smith 
family are active in the work of 
itheir church—Glade United Church 
jot Christ (E and R) in Walkersville, 
Md. On the denominational level, 
jMr. Smith is currently on the com- 
mittee of the synod-wide Church- 
{men’s Brotherhood. Dick was presi- 
jdent of the Walkersville Youth 
;Council for two years and of the 
\Frederick County Christian Youth 
Council for three years. This latter 
|council is being used as an example 
of the kind of cooperation that can 
‘exist between city and rural youth. 
| Dick has also received widespread 
jacclaim as the writer of a prize-win- 
jning citizenship essay. (He took 


Bill Powell and Dick Smith get 

appreciated handshakes from Mrs. 

Meyers, their church organist and 

choir director (left), and from Mrs. 

McGrath, their church school teacher 
and adviser (right). 


second place in a contest sponsored 
by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. His essay was 
carried in the March 16 issue of 
YOUTH.) 

With his brother, Dick has ap- 
peared in several talent shows for 
local charities. In 1957 the Optimist 
Club presented him with the “Boy 
of the Year Award” in Maryland. 

In spite of headline successes, his 
friends continue to refer to Dick as 
“the character.” 

Dick’s closest friend is Bill Powell, 
himself a local celebrity and head- 
line-grabber. Bill and Dick have 
been chums since grade school and 


played baseball and basketball to- 
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Bonus player 


gether. Both are members of the 
Glade Church Choir. Bill’s parents 
are active in the church and his 
mother is a member of the national 
Commission on Christian Social Ac- 
tion (United Church of Christ). 

As a junior, Bill was named the 
“star farmer of Maryland” out of a 
field of 2500. To be so honored, 
Bill was required to have an “out- 
standing” farming program and 
“excel in scholarship, leadership, 
and citizenship.” Bill was the first 
junior to ever win this honor. Just 
recently he was elected president of 
the state F.F.A. In this capacity he 
will head 2500 Future Farmers of 
America students in about 57 high 
schools in the state. 


Besides his “regular” extracur- 


ricular chores in his senior year as 
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Hamlet is comedy of errors to teen editors 


sports editor of the school paper 
as first-chair clarinetist in the sch 
and county bands, Dick Smith fou 
time to take the lead in the sea 
class play, serve as chairman for ¢ 
assembly committee of the Stud 
Council, play in the school dar 
orchestra, and perform his duties 
class president. Dick was also: 
member of the Future Teachers: 
America, the School Patrol, & 
Glee Club. | 

Since both Dick and Bill are «| 
tering the University of Marylas 
this month—Bill to pursue his | 
reer in agriculture and Dick as. 
journalism major—they will have 
chance to see more of each oth 
And it is hoped that we all will! 
seeing more of Dick as he contin) 
his career as a pitcher. vv 


If William Shakespeare had been subjected to the close scrutiny | 
English teachers and copy editors, how would he have fared? Possii 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy would have achieved a grade no better tt 
C-minus. Anyway, the spring issue of Green Witch, humorous publicat 
of the Greenwich (Conn.) High School, printed an example of what co: 
have happened if the Dane’s celebrated brooding had been corrected 
1602 by an English teacher—possibly one named “C. Marlowe.” 

The example, reprinted here with permission, was compiled by thi 
high school seniors, Betty Sue Collins, editor-in-chief of Green Wit. 
Jerry Welty, assistant editor, and Gail Strevell, feature editor. They |] 
the encouragement of Miss Margery Pierce, a faculty adviser to the pu 
cation who has been an English teacher at Greenwich High for 26 ye: 
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‘This is how an English teacher 
Imight have “corrected”’ Shakespeare 


run mw Stuttuce Wree, puncluct 


To be, or not to Ye) that is the questiorf) whether ‘tis @obler Causes 
he mind)to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
hobke? ; 


Qa 
or to take arms a raise sea of trouble 44; by opposing end them? 
wh 


i To die, to Yeop and; by a aiedp © say we end the heart- 
Quer LA ‘ tesa 
ach d the thousand natural shocks that-fles 


a 
what dreams may com when we have shuffled off this mortal ve 
LER O go tr pact ated Hee 


| must give us pause: GhereT the + pegt that oe s ,calami 
i! ers forma) — not allowed tc Ly pes 
| YJlongylife; for who would bear the whips and scorns of dirt: the 


oppressor's sage roud man's contumely, the pangs of despised 

a Too ey ant ORS 2 E 

love, the law's delay, the insolenice-of office, and €be spurns that 
ee 


ie le merit of the unworthy takes) when he himself might his - 
_— tov profound — uS& 
tus make with a bare bodkin? Who would(fardels) bear, t6 grunt and 
fom 4€ 
sweat under a Poet: but that the dread of something after 


Restrictive Clause “he Couma Archare, 
death, the undiscovered countr from whose Qourn) no traveller re- 


| turns, eae taht will, and makes us rather eee those ills va 
Onuct PG End Stuftuce 
havq) than tly ° ONO os that we know not @; Thu onscience does 
ion? 
make cowards of us all: and thus  &E Maeve Se pk pa sa is 


INS 
Z over with the( pale cast of ae DQ; ae epg eer of 


great pith and moment, with this regard, their currents turn awry, 
and lose the name of action. 


ot A *\( 
William Shakespeare We ie Mie FEV IStOMsy Wal, 
| May 1602 comands Ws &" ect 


Bs : 
Period 2 Schbol QAUA F 
cal to wis 


How late is fair 
to teen couples 


returning from date: 


QuEsTION: One of my chums is 
quite upset at the way her parents 
jump down her throat about twice 
a week. Last week she went on a 
date with one of the nicest boys in 
town. But the fun was all over when 
they came home about two hours 
later than her mother had told her 
to be home. Her mother was wait- 
ing up for them, and she immedi- 
ately exploded in anger. This girl is 
16 now, and the boy is 18. Do you 
think the girl’s mother was fair? 

ANSWER: Perhaps a parent has 
reason at times to feel angry about 
what a teen-age boy or girl does— 
or fails to do. These are days of 
powerful, high-speed cars, consider- 
able drinking, plus many social 
problems that go along with too 
much of the wrong kind of “free- 
dom” in too many places. Nearly 
every page of the daily newspaper 
describes incidents that give any 
honest parent plenty of secret min- 
utes of anxiety. 

Sure, the girl’s mother blew up; 
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perhaps her words were far too # 
to match the needs of the situatic 
But put yourself in the woman 
place, watch with her worried ey] 
as the clock hands drag out tt 
hours of possibilities. Would yj 
still be perfectly cool and calm, a3 
just serve cookies and iced tea | 
the happy-but-belated pair? Hmm 

Fathers sometimes explode abo 
this too-late business, too. One re 
son is simply that fathers have liw 
in the real world of flesh and em 
tions long enough to guess faii 
closely what kind of trouble tes 
pestuous teens can get into. 

Granted that some parents ney 
seem to trust their children. C: 
tainly this would be an unhajy 
situation for any teen to have. 
bear. But every teen can do som 
thing to reduce the anxiety parer 
naturally feel: 

l. Tell your parents your ld 
before you leave the house. 1 
them know where, with who 
when, what you will be doing. 


} e a clinical psychologist 


with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


e a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


2. Most of the time you know all 
these things in advance, perhaps 
wjeven a week before. Why keep it 


' 3. Most of the time you have a 
WWairly accurate idea in the back of 
jyour own mind when you can be 


jeven if you have to change your 
plans for the evening. 
4. In the rare instances when 


and inform your parents. 

Many parents are naggers. Some 
of them are too easily excited. Too 
many of them worry about where 
their children are and what they are 
doing. But real-life parents are in- 
clined to be this way. AAs 

| (Copyright 1953. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright by Gospel Trumpet Co., 1958 


“No, you won't find Boston, 


Mass., mentioned any place 
the King James Version either 


in 
po? 
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Denied Travel Permits 
to Ecumenical Workcamps 


Communist red tape prevented 
East German youth from participat- 
ing in a YMCA- and _ Lutheran 
Church-sponsored workcamp near 
Hannover in Western Germany. 
The would-be workers were denied 
travel permits by the East German 
sovernment. Although 19 girls trav- 
eled 6000 miles from South Africa 
lo take part in the camp, the young 
Germans from as close as 60 miles 
away from Hannover were unable to 
attend. The workcamp’s project was 
the construction of a youth settle- 
ment to serve the West German 
YMCA for retreats and gatherings 
of youth from many nations. 
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Tragedy struck at a workcam 
near Volklingen, Germany, wii 
four persons were killed and 22 ii 
jured in a bus accident. Dead we 
Camper James McGaffin of Tre 
N. Y., Ursula Schneider, a campe 
the bus driver’s four-year-old sox 
and the camp cook, all of German’ 
The crash occurred near Mettlac: 
Germany, when the bus, a new om 
went out of control and rolled tT 
feet down a steep hill. All of th 
injured were hospitalized but aj 
now off the critical list. The we) 
camp was one of 40 sponsored } 
the World Council of Churche 
Youth Department. Campers | 
Volklingen were building a hon 
for emigrant boys from Iron Cu 
tain countries. 


' 
Holding their trophies, tl 
three top Teen-Age Safe: 
Driving Road-e-o winner 
chat with Bob Cox, 
president of the U.S. | 
Jaycees, sponsors of the: 
national contest. 


Ample Room Seen 


n U.S. Colleges 


High school counselors meeting in 
‘1 workshop at Columbia University 
‘Fecently were advised that there will 
“brobably be plenty of room in the 
vihation’s colleges until 1960. The 
panic” on college admissions is 
iargely fictitious, the counselors were 
‘told. The pressure is mainly on the 
so-called “‘prestige”’ colleges and 
laniversities in the East, which num- 


M800 colleges across the country. 
The high school counselors, who 


right person, were urged to direct 
/jstudents to institutions in the Mid- 


wthough lesser known, can provide 
(iirst-rate educations. Counselors 
were asked to learn more of these. 


116,000 Jam Tokyo Stadium 
at World Convention Closing 


Some 16,000 visitors and dele- 
|gates jammed the Sports Arena in 
Tokyo, Japan, to participate in the 
closing worship service of the World 
Convention on Christian Education. 
The 14th Convention, sponsored by 
the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, was believed to be one of 
the largest Christian meetings ever 
held in Asia. More than 4000 dele- 


gates from 63 countries attended. 
Leading churchmen from around 


the world addressed the eight-day 
sessions. 

In connection with the conven- 
tion, a world exhibition of Christian 
education materials was presented in 
the auditorium of Tokyo’s Aoyama 
Gakuin University. 

Henry Tani, Director of Youth 
Work for the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, was a United 


Church of Christ delegate to the 
Convention. 


UPi Photo 


George Miller, 13, of Mooresville, N. 
C., is Columbia University’s youngest 
enrolled summer session student. 
George, whose ambition is to serve 
his country as a diplomat, was rec- 
ommended by his principal for spe- 
cial admission. George has been 
personally invited by Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah to Ghana’s second 
anniversary celebration next March. 
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News of other Protestant youth groups... 


Presbyterian youth unite 

Meeting this summer in Mon- 
mouth, IIl., the youth groups of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America merged into a 
single organization. It will be known 
as the National Youth Council of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. The parent denomi- 
nations of the merging youth groups 
joined last June to become one com- 
munion. 

Some 350 delegates and their ad- 
visors attended the meeting during 
which plans were made for the ex- 
pansion of youth work within the 
new denomination. Discussed were 
such subjects as ecumenical cara- 
vans, youth publications, vocational 
guidance, stewardship, leadership 
training and Bible study. 

The merged groups were formerly 
known as Youth Fellowship (United 
Presbyterian) and Westminster Fel- 
lowship (Presbyterian U.S. A.). 


Luther Leaguers vs. 
filth peddlers 


A campaign against indecent liter- 
ature was inaugurated by members 
of the International Luther League 
at their 13th biennial convention at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Eight hundred official 
delegates to the convention, which 
was attended by 4000, accused “‘nu- 
merous publishers of making a con- 
certed effort to exploit the American 
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teenager.”” Members were urged | 
write their Congressmen to pro‘e} 
the sale of unwholesome literataj 
and to seek to discourage distrid4 
tion in his own community. Eaal 
Leaguer was also asked to pled} 
not to read indecent publicatio 
himself and to “stimulate his o 
spiritual and cultural growth {| 
reading desirable literature.” | 


Methodist youth hit bias 


In adopting a race relations 1 
port, 225 Methodist youth and st| 
dent leaders sent a telegram to Pref 
ident Eisenhower commending hij 
for “constructive steps” taken 
easing racial tensions. But, the mej 
sage said, “We sense a lack of wif 
ingness on the part of the Presided 
of the United States to lend t 
moral force of his office in the fig# 
for civil rights.” The statement 
the Chief Executive was framed 3} 
delegates to the National Conferenq 
of Methodist Youth meeting 
Greencastle, Ind. 

In addition, the conference set | 
its goal the elimination of racial di 
crimination within The Method$ 
Church and on its college campus 
“in this generation.” 

In another area of civil rights < 
tion, the Conference sent a letter 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs ¢ 
pressing their concern in the appa 
ent inadequacy of the Bureau’s p3} 
gram. 


O*: of the most popular projects 
for youth groups is “Christ’s 
Workday,” or as it is known among 
‘Congregational Christian youth — 
“Workday for Christ.” In both con- 
stituencies of the United Church of 
Christ, money earned on this work- 
iday is given to the total work of the 
church through the treasurer of the 
local congregation. In the Evangel- 
al and Reformed churches, Christ’s 
“Workday earnings are given through 


Youth of the United Church of Christ... 


Observe Christ’s Workday 


Dedicated Dollars, the youth pro- 
gram of giving and study. 

On the other hand, in Congrega- 
tional Christian churches, Workday 
for Christ earnings are given 
through Our Christian World Mis- 
sion, the Pilgrim Fellowship’s way 
of expressing the total program of 
the church. 

When members of a local youth 
group tackle a workday (usually 
held the third Saturday in October), 
they line up all sorts of odd jobs to 
be done on that date. They are paid 
the prevailing wages for the jobs 
they do, but all money received is 
given to the work of the church. 

If your group is interested in 
more information about this work- 
day, write to: Youth Department, 
Division of Christian Education, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. (if 
you're C-C), and Department of 
Youth Work, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (if you’re E and R). 

It’s still not too late to send for 
your workday materials). WWV¥ 


Phyllis Allegretti and 
Don Strickler, PFers of 
White Plains, N. Y., are 
doing odd jobs for their 
Workday for Christ. 
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